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HIESSIAN FLY. 

The following are extracts of a letter to the 
Editor, from a venerable friend in Pennsylvania: 

“Observing something to be apprehended to 
vour crops, by one of your late papers, by the rav- 
wes of a fly, I may inform you that nearly thirty 
vears since, early after I removed to the country, 
we were much injured by the Hessian fly, 
I'wo of my neighbors, one on each side of me, had 
own their wheat, and urging me to do so, I sup 
vosing the frost was near,purposely delayed, while 
my ground was fully prepared, until this event 
‘ook place, when I immediately set two ploughs 
‘o work and covered my grain as speedily as I 
And although late sown, it looked well 
n the spring, until the 8th day of the Sth month ; 
when a very remarkable snow fell, so heavy as 
‘o prostrate my crop with others ; but the damage 
vas but small to mine as the cold weather was 
ill Thad to fear. When harvest came, I had « 


ould. 





-ood crop of first quality wheat, clear from fly, | 
while my more experienced neighbors had only) 
vbout one fifth in quantity and that injured by the 
ly—thus evincing the frost to have been my se- 
urity.” 

“ Another instance. My near neighbor Judge 
\.loyd, sowed about half his crop of wheat; when 
‘ heavy fall of rain took place, which retarded 
's progress, until dry weather with frost; when 
‘ was harvested the first sown was scarcely 
vorth taking into the barn; while the latter prov- 


‘lan average crop of merchantable wheat.” 
E. G. 


ON LAYING OUT GARDENS. 
The fertile lands of the Genesee Country, are; 
aore infested by the common earth-worm than 
nose of any other district that we have seen ; and 
vhen gardens are highly manured these reptiles 
ierease exceedingly. The alleys are much de 
iced by their operations. This may be prevent- 
| however, by removing all the soil, as deep as 
‘is found to be stained with vegetable matter ; 
ind then by filling up the excavation with hard 
ind sterile subsoil from the adjoining beds. It is 
nly the richest part of the ground that the earth- 
vorm is willing to occupy. 

This method has several advantages. As there 
ire few natural soils deep enough for a good gar- 
len, all that we take from the alley is wanted to 
ferease the depth of the bed. We can procure 
nothing nearer or cheaper ; and if we wish to 
Jeepen the soil without raising the surface, an op- 








“ortunity is afforded by taking the subsoil for the) 
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lalleys. But we have other advantages. Neither 
weeds nor worms delight in such places; and the 
walk soon becomes so compact as to take a good 
polish from the broom. 

Land that is soaked in spring or winter, is un- 
fit for a garden, unless it be thoroughly drained 
[fthe water comes from higher ground, a ditch 
should be cut on the upper side; and its depth 
determined by the nature of the subsoil. If the 
water is prevented from sinking by a rock, the 
ditch ought to reach it, even at the depth of six 
feet. Ditches to intercept water that passes be- 
low the surface, are seldom deep enough. Cov- 
ered drains should be no wider than is necessary 
for the man to work in; for the smaller the exca- 
vation, the less will be the materials required to 
fill it; and a width of six inches, is as good as 
six feet. Such drains may be filled one or two 
feet high with small stones, covering them with 
sods or straw before the loose earth is thrown in, 
to prevent it from filling the interstices. A cov- 
ered drain should have no opening. If water is 
allowed torun in from the surface, it soon becomes 
choked; and to prevent the egress of rats or 
meadow mice, the outlet should be through coarse 
gravel, or small broken stone. For the same rea- 
son, the hollow part of a drain should be far below 
the surface. 

A swampy garden is a poor concern. Except 
in new settlements, every enclosure so appropria- 
ted, should contain some ornamental plants; but 
many of these will notabide wet ground. Heavy 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
Objections to the Laws of New-York, re= 
gulating Highwayse-No. I. 
I am aware, that an attempt to bring into dis- 
repute ancient institutions, systems and usages, 
may justly he considered as an adventurous en- 
terprise. Yet it is believed, that veneration deri- 
ved from considerations of antiquity, affords to 
public institutions, as well as private usages, less 
protection now than it did formerly. Within a 
few years bold and successful assaults have been 
made on many of the castles of antiquity. Con- 
stitutions of governments, that had become almost 
sacred for their ancient origin, have, without fear 
of sacrilege, been assailed, reconsidered, abolish- 
ed, or new modeled. This has happened in our 
own state. Many of our public laws, which had 
heen nearly the same from the commencement of 
the government, have been recently revised, re- 
pealed, or essentially altered. It has been done 
so, in regard to the laws making provision for 
the maintenance of the poor. ‘The penal laws of 
this state have undergone great changes. The 
laws too, which authorised imprisonment for debt, 
have lately been revised and repealed. Indeed, 
the whole of our public laws have, within a few 
vears, been revised, and many of them either re 
pealed, or materially altered. 


Our countrymen, distinguished as they are for 


enterprise, and impatient under restriction to an- 
cient usages and customs, are on the look-out for 








‘soils that become marshy in rainy weather, will 

\bake in time of drought. There is no chance for 

early peas, or potatoes, lettuce, onions, or beans. 
VINEGAR. 

Mr. Epvitor——A subscriber wishes to be in- 
formed through the medium of your useful paper, 
if there is any more cheap and expeditious me 
ithod, of converting cider into vinegar than the 
usual way; that the abundance of fruit with 
which our orchards abound the present season, 
may become a blessing instead of a curse. 

R. H. 

Note.—The best method of making vinegar 
with which we are acquainted, is to take two 
casks of must, fill one full, the other half full. 
Place them in a temperature of sixty or seventy 
| degrees, with the bung open. Fermentation will 
‘soon take place in the cask containing the small- 
est quantity of must, and when it is in vigorous 
progress draw from the full cask and put into the 
other. Thus repeat the process of changing the 
must from one cask to the other, daily, for about 
seventeen days when good vinegar will be ob- 
tained. 

If any of our readers or correspondents have a 
cheaper or more expeditious method than the one 
we have given, we hope they will communicate it 
for the Farmer. 


ITALIAN RYE GRASS. 

Mr. Le Ray, President of the Jefferson Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society, who is now in France, 
has sent to the Society a quantity of this grass, 
together with a description of the mode of its cul- 
ture. It grows on common lands, yields in pro- 
fusion four crops a year, and is adapted to cold cli- 
mates 




















better ways and practices. It may be said too, 
that the age in which we live, is remarkable for 
the development of inventive genius ; and that, 
to an extent altogether unprecedented, improve- 
ment is now the order of the day. Yet it is be- 
lieved there still remaineth in this state, to the 
great disadvantage of its citizens, one relic of its 
ancient imperfect institutions. This will be 
found clearly to exist in our code of laws regula 
ting highways. 

It is strange that a system of laws, so inade 
quate to the use for which they were designed, 
and so replete with imperfection, should have re- 
ceived the countenance of the people, and been 
(tolerated so long. 


The road laws of this state are objectionable, 
because they impose on community a heavy tax, 
from which adequate advantages are not derived. 
Who does not know, that a great portion of the 
labor, employed in this state, in making and re- 
pairing roads and bridges, is expended in a man- 
ner, so unsystematic, and so unskilful, as to be 
rendered almost unavailing? Management, like 
that usually employed, in the operations of high- 
way work, would be ruinous in the occupations 
of individual citizens, or incorporated companies. 
It is obvious, that the management of a public 
concern, so interesting and important, as that of 
roads and bridges, requires system, economy, 
sound judgment, and skillful practice, no less than 
that of the most important occupations of indivi- 
duals. Does the present system of laws secure 
such management, or even render it practicable ? 
Admitting (which certainly will be admitting 
too much,) that road officers are generally compe- 
tent to the trust reposed in them, yet they cannot 
| practice economy, in managing the business of 
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roads, as individuals can, in planning and execu- 
ting the business of their own occupations. Far 
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It appears that liquids at the boiling heat Ginn 
applied to different kinds of grain, will not injure 


altogether misapplied, that is, performed in ma- 
king such alterations in the condition of roads, as 
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from it. Path-masters, or overseers of road dis- 
tricts, are the principal executive officers. They 





are appointed in the spring, and immediately en- 
ter upon duty. Suppose, as is often the case, the 
fact is known in the winter, that a bridge will 
need to be built or repaired, in one of the road dis- 
tricts, the ensuing season ; or that some other job, 
requiring the use of stones, or other heavy mate- 
rials, will need to be performed. If these articles, 
could be prepared and collected in the winter, the 
saving of expense would be great. But such 
provident management comes not within the let- 
ter or spirit of the laws, by which such transac- 
tions are to be governed. The path-master for 
the time being, can do nothing, in the winter, to 
aid the operations of highway work the ensuing 
season, because his term of service will expire in 
the spring. Neither can he make contracts rela- 











tive to work on the roads, that will bind his suc- 
cessor. Ofcourse, for the want of an authorized 
agency, nothing can be done in the winter, to 
facilitate the operations, or mitigate the burdens 
of highway work, the ensuing season. 

Hitherto, I have supposed only, that pathmas- 
ters are, in general, well selected, and competent 
to the trust reposed in them; that they are tho- 
roughgoing business men, wise to plan, and skil- 
ful to execute. But such is not the fact. it isa 
notorious truth, that the most unfit men are fre- 
quently elected to that office. Pathmasters are 
elected at the close of the annual town meetings. 
This business is generally done in a hurry, at a 
time too, when the people, hungry perhaps, and! 
fatigued with the labors of the day, have become | 
impatient. Some one, no matter who, nominates. | 
Another says, Aye. Sometimes, it is true, sev- 
eral persons join, though generally in a manner | 
verfectly heedless, in pronouncing that significant | 
word. Thus the candidate is elected. It hap- 
pens frequently, that men who, by the miserable | 
manner, in which they manage for themselves, 
have made full proof of their utter unfitness to’ 
have the care and direction of any business, how-| 
ever small its importance, are elected pathmas-| 
ters. It is norare thing, that to such men are 
committed the direction and disposal of two or! 
three hundred days’ labor. Need I state the con-| 
sequences ? Is nota bare statement of these| 
facts sufficient to show the rottenness of the sys-| 
tem, especially that feature of it, with which they | 
stand connected? Pathmasters, especially, if they 
happen to be such men as I have just described, | 
are, in general, arbitrary and despotic rulers. 
The law gives them great authority. With this, 
and the pride of office, many of them are greatly 
elated. In the plenitude of their own wisdom, | 
they judge themselves fully competent to plan’ 
and direct all the business, committed to their! 
care. Counsel of older men, and men of greater 
experience, they will not ask, neither will they) 
receive it. It scarcely need be said, the conse- 
quences are, oftentimes, discouraging, and disas- 
trous, in a high degree. 

Having myself been a subject of the assess-. 
ment laws forty years or more, I have, many a 
time, not only experienced the mortification of be-| 
ing compelled to labor myself, as I knew to be| 








| heat will depend on the quantity of water which 


| may be applied, and also on the quantity of corn 
|| put to soak. 














the fact, to no useful purpose, but of witnessing 
painful exhibitions ofthe misapplications of labor 
on roads. Not unfrequently, I have seen labor 





could not possibly result in any advantage. Yes, 
I have seen labor performed on roads, the direct ten- 
dency of which could be noother than to injure them, 

Other exhibitions of bad aspect, and discoura- 
ging to the expectation of successful results, are 
often seen on the roads. Sometimes, large com- 
panies of men, consisting of 20, 30 or 40 individ- 
uals, are seen congregated at one place. The 
aumber is much greater than can, under any cir- 
cumstances, be employed there to advantage 
The men came there pursuant to orders of the 
pathmaster, but waen they came, they knew not 
what they were todo. The pathmaster himself, 
when he came, did not know how his men were 
to be employed; for he liad not previously plan- 
ned their business, and perhaps, he had scarcely 
taken knowledge of what needed to be done. ‘The 
men are there, and perhaps it is obvious enough, 
that work needs to bedone at that place. Yet, as 
they have not brought with them such tools, as 
are suitable for the work, they cannot be employ- 
ed; or if employed at all, they are obliged to la- 
bor under the greatest disadvantages. 

Sometimes too, teams are wanting, without 
which the work cannot be done. Thus the day 
passes and closes. At night, the men are credi- 
ted each one for his day. And yet, although thir- 
ty men may have been employed, it is plain to 
be seen, that the whole have done no more geod 
than four or five hands, perhaps a less number, 
might have done, if the work had been well plan- 
ned and well directed. I appeal now to all my 
fellow citizens, who have Leen at all conversant 
with the manner in which highway work is usu- 
ally performed in this state, whether the picture | 
have here given, is not a true one. ‘The picture, 
however, exhibits out few of the disadvantages re- 
sulting from the pathmaster system. ‘This, to say 
the least, is an obnoxious feature in our present 
system of laws, regulating highways. D. B. 

Onondaga county, Oct. 4, 1833. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
SOAKING SEED CORN IN BOILING 
WATER. 

Your respected correspondent W. G. mentions 
“a young farmer soaked his seed corn in boiling 
water, and found on planting that the germinating 
principle was entirely destruyed.” This result 
differs from every thing that I have known. | 
have been in the practice of pouring boiling wa- 
ter, as hot as it could come from the tca-kettle, 
over seed corn,—allowing it to stand till the 
whole had cooled,—and have never had it inju- 
red in the slightest degree. My intention was to 
start it sooner than it would start if put dry into 
the ground ; and in places where I have known 
this method to be much practiced, the farmers be- 
lieved it had the effect to advance the vegetation 
several days. 


It may be remarked that the duration of this 


If we puta peck of corn into a pail, 
ai just cover it with boiling water, it must evi- 
dently cool much sooner than if we put a quart of 
corn into a barrel of boiling water. In the first 
case, the corn absorbs the heat, and quickly redu- 
ces the temperature of the water ; but in the latter 


them if the duration of that heat is very shor, A 
acquaintance of mine used to destroy the ice! 
principle of smut on wheat by the following pro 
cess: Ifaving prepared a large kettle of joili,, 
lye, he turned into it half a bushel of the th 
quickly stirring it round ; and then without q mo. 
ments delay, he threw it with a scoop round ¢), 
floor of his kitchen, endeavoring to scatter it ag ; 
passed through the air. He assured me that 1), 

smut was always completely destroyed, but that 
quick work was required to prevent the whea: 
from suffering in the same way. 

i conclude that the “ young farmer” either sca) 
ded too much corn at a time; or that he anplied 
more hot water than was sufficient for the py rpose 
AN Otp Farmer. 
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From the Manlius Repository. 
THE CANADA THISTLE, — 

Mr. Epitor:—I have, for a long time past 
been hoping that some one who felt a deep inter 
est in the subject, and who was capable of doing 
justice to its importance, would address the com. 
munity, through the medium of the public jour. 
nals, on the subject ofthe Canada Thistle, 

I have anxiously waited to see some remedy 
suggested to arrest and lessen, if not wholly ex 
tirpate this terrible evil—but until very lately, | 
have notseen evena passing notice taken of the 
subject. More than three years since, [ had pre 
pared an article for the press, earnestly soliciting 
the attention of the community to this subject, 
but on consulting my neighbors and acquainta..- 
ces, I found such an astonishing apathy in rela 
tion to it, such a total disregard of what I deem 
ed their essential interest, that disappointed and 
dissatisfied, I consigned my article to the flames 
[ am rejoiced to find some indications now, of 
disposition to give it a consideration ; and to hav: 
lately noticed, in the Genesee Farmer, a propo 
sal to farmers to give their sentiments and opi 
ions on the subject. In pursuance of this sugge 
tion, | here venture to contribute my mite, in th 
hope that 1 may possibly aid in arousing the at- 
tention of the agricultural community to such @ 
consideration of the subject, as its importance de- 
mands, and as is obviously required by its influ 
ence on their in erests. 


That the Canada Thist/e is an evil of the mos! 
alarming character tothe comfort and the welfare 
of the farmer, no one, at all acquainted with its 
history, will for a moment deny. It is an evil i 
my view, of immense magnitude—one that !s 
daily, and most alarmingly increasing—and that 
will, I fear, ultimately, overrun the whole cour 
try, and almost ruin the value of our farms, un- 
less the most vigorous and efficient measures are 
immediately taken to arrest its progress. I ain 
astonished that farmers, generally, appear 8° lit- 
tle interested and alarmed on this subject, and al 
afraid they do not fully realise the nature and 
magnitude of the evil. During the few years tha! 
I have been acquainted with them, they have 
multiplied astonishingly on my grounds. Igno- 
rant at first, and unadvised, of their true charac 
ter, I spread them by the use of the plow and hat- 
row, over large fields, and have thus lost for ga!" 
tillage, some of my most valuable lands. The 








case, the effect of a quart of corn in cooling the 
heated mass would be scarcely perceptible 


extent also to which they can be propagated by 
‘the seed is incredible; for in addition to the 1m 
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mense numoer of seeds produced by a single plant, 
kind nature, to perpetuate its being, and enable it 
to fulfil the great command, to “ increase and 
multiply,” has furnished each seed with wings of 
down, which bear them on every passing breeze, 
and spread them far and wide, to remote and dis- 
rant fields. With intense interest I have diligent- 
iy sought for some remedy to eradicate them, but 
as yet have found nothing that I consider sure 
and effectual. In cutting them down, I have, as 
advised, observed “times and seasons, and signs 
{the moon.” I have put salt liberally on the 
young plants, and have mown down those that 
were in blossom, and put salt into the hollow 
stalks, but have never discovered that it destroy- 
ed them. There is, probably, no plant, within 
the circle of our knowledge, so tenacious of life, 
and so difficult to destroy, as the Canada thistle. 
I know not the fact, but consider it reasonable 
‘o conclude, that, by being often cut down, and 
iever permitted to go to seed, almost any plant 
will ultimately decline, and die away. I am in- 
lined to think this the best remedy to arrest their 
progress. And to be most efficacious, the plant 
hould be mown down when the root is most ex- 
hausted, and the juices most in the stalk, which 
's when the plant is in blossom. But in vain 
will a prudent, careful, vigilant farmer regularly 
ut down the thistles on his own plantation, if his 
neighbor is permitted to suffer beds of thistles to 
flourish and go to seed, on his adjoining grounds. 
I'he cultivated fields of the prudent man who, to 
prevent their spread, regularly and seasonably 
its them down, may be even white with the 
lowr. from the neglected thistle beds of his less 
areful neighbor, if there is not 4 UNIFORM AND 
‘ENERAL PRACTICE OF MOWING THEM WHILE IN 
400M. Tere isno possibility of consulting owr 
fety cxccept by UNIFORMITY AND CONCERT OF AC- 
ion—and no concert of action, on this sulyect, 
an be had, except induced by LEGISLATIVE 
PROVISION. The object of this communica- 
in is, therefore, to endeavor to arouse the atten- 
va of farmers to this subject, and to urge them 
ihost earnestly to take into consideration the ex- 
“Jiency of making application to the Legislature, 

' their session the approaching winter, for the 
passage of a law, forbidding any owner or occu- 
ant of land to suffer a bed of thistles to go to 
eed, under a suitable penalty. The Legislature 
‘the State of Connecticut, I am informed, alarm. 
ed at the approach and spread of such an enemy, 
‘ave passed a law on this subject, requiring eve- 
y owner or occupant of land, to prevent a plat or 
itch of Canada thistles, from going to seed, on 

is grounds, or in the road opposite to his land, 
inder a penalty of ten dollars, for each and every 
zlect. With such an enactment in this state, 

ve could partly, if not wholly, arrest the spead 


tural Exhibition at Geneva, in September, 1833 : 
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RORTICULTURKAL EXHIBITION. 
Lines by Mrs. BatmManno, on the Horticul- 


Nature! how beautiful ! ah, who may gaze 

On these thy gorgeous treasures round him piled, 
Nor with deep fervor their Creator praise, 

Perfect in all h!s works—pure—undefiled, 


What perfumes breathe—what colors meet the eye— 
The Dahlia, gem-like, in its velvet fold ; 

Melon and Peach, with Grapes of Tyrian dye, 
The ruby Nectarine and Quince of gold. 


T» grace imperial Autumn’s golden reign, 
The lovely Summer stil! her garland brings, 
——, his bright spoils with many a Woodbine 
chain, 
And ’mongst his fruits,her faint sweet Roses flings. 





Sunn’d in her smiles the Lilly lifts its head, 

The Alcea blooms—-the Oleander tow’rs— 
Myrtles and Jasmines their rich perfumes shed, 
And in pale radiance shine the Orange flowers. 


Blended with Snowberries that gleam afar, 

Like pearls, design’d some beauty’s hair to braid, 
The China-Aster’s many colored star, 

In all its varied splendor stands display'd. 


And like sma’. jewels in a chaplet set, 
Blooms, too, the bright Geranium and Sweet Pea—| 
Violets and Pansies—Daisies—Mignonette— 
And the dark Pink’s superb embroidery. 





Nor these alone—bvt all that Autumn yields, 
Of grand or excellent in fruit and flower, 
The stately growth of es, orchards, fields-- 


Tokens of Earth’s full plenteousness and power. 


In such a scene, O Nature! who may stand 
Nor feel his spirit swell adoring thee ! 

Who crownest with blessings this, his native land, 
The proud, the beautiful, the brave, the free. 











The autumnal meeting of the Domestic Hor- | 
ticultural Society of the Western part of New- 
York, was held at Hemenway’s Hotel, in Ge- 
neva, on Monday the 30th September. The 
Society, having been organized for business, pro- | 
ceeded to the choice of officers for the ensuing |! 
year. 








Joun Greic, President; James Rees, Samvu- 
ex M. Hopkins, Francis GRANGE? ALEXAN- | 
peR Duncan, WitiiaM H. Apams, AsrananM L. 
Beaumont, Vice-Presidents ; JoserH Fe.iows, | 
Treasurer ; James D. Bemis, Corresponding Sec- | 
retary; Z. Barton Stout, Recording Secretary. | 

On motion of Mr. Butler, it was 

Resolved, That the next meeting of the Socie-} 
ty be held at Canandaigua. 

The following named gentlemen were chosen | 
a Committee of Arrangements, empowered to | 
appoint the time of meeting, offer the list of pre- 


Greig, Francis Granger, Alexander Duncan, | 
Mark H. Sibley, and William Blossom. 

Mrs. BatmManno, having, at the solicitation of 
ithe committee of arrangements, composed some | 
‘very elegant, beautiful, and appropriate lines for | 
the celebration, it was unanimous! 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be | 
presented to her for the favor. 

It was also unanimous! 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 
'presented tothe Ladies of the village for the loan 
of their house plants and for their exertions in 
decorating, in the most tasteful manner, the exhi- 
bition room with shrubs, plants and flowers. 





‘this plant, by the seeds. Every farmer can 
nen, with some courage and hope of success, re- 
ortto such measures to destroy those already on 
ils grounds, as his own experience, and that of his 
neighbors, may suggest as most advisable. 
I most earnestly request editors throughout the 
vuntry, who feel an interest in the prosperity 
and success of our agricultural pursuits, to press 
‘tus subject on their patrons, to induce them to in- 
struct their friends whom they may send to the 
state Legislature, to adopt the only measure, 
which in my view, will be effectual to check this 


— 
—— 


A large collection of rich Fruits, choice Ve- ' 
getables, and beautiful Plants and Flowers, were | 
exhibited, to a numerous assembly of visiters and 
members. ' 

Among the fruits particularly worthy of notice, 
were Grapes, native and exotic, of very superior 
quality, from the gardens of Mr. Greig, Mr. He- 
cox, and Mr. Grosvenor, and the Seckel Pear, 
from the garden of Mr. James Bogert ; of flow- 
ers of exquisite beauty, were Dahlias, raised by 
Mrs. Hopkins and Mrs. Butler—sweet Sultanas, 
by Mrs. De Zeng, and China-Asters, by Miss 
Bogert. 

The Socicty partook of an excellent dinner, 





‘arming and growing pestilence. A Farmer. 








provided by Mr. Hemenway, at which the guests 
had an opportunity of proving the good qualities 


Best doz. of Apples for table, 


| Greatest variety of Grapes, 


“ Winter Pears, JohnGreig, 1 

* Peaches, E. C. Howard, 2 

2d best doz. do. G. Goundry, 1 

| Best doz. of Plums, E. C. Howard, 2 
rs Quinces, G. J. Grosyenor, 1 

Best Table Grapes, J. Greig, 2 

2d best do. G. J. Grosvenor,1 

o 

1 


miums, notify the members, and discharge the || 
other usual duties of such committee :—John | 


of the fruits and vegetables furnished by the So- 
ciety. Mr. Gree presided at the table. > 


During the dinner, the committees appointed 


to award the premiums, reported as follows : 


FOR FRUITS, 
E. Cutbush, $1 
Winter Apples, S. Hecex, 1 
2 


« Seckle Pears,table,James Bogert, 


S. Hecox, 


Best Native Grapes, C. Butler, 
Best Watermelon, E. C. Howard, 
Best Muskmelon, do. 


esessessse sssssssssesesss 


Discret’y p. tor Eng. Walnuts, J. Fellows, 
__ CULINARY VEGETABLES, 

Best Cauliflower, E. Cutbush, 1 

Best Broccoli, C. Butler ] 


Best Cabbage, J. B. Gallagher, 


Best Potatoes, W.S. Codding, 1 
Best Seedling do. C. Butler, 3 
Best Blood Beets, J. Greig, 1 
Best Lima Beans, E. C. Howard, 1 
Best Winter Squash, do. 1 
Best Celery, C. Butler, 1 
Best Egg-plan:, (disc. premium,)G. Goundry, 1 
FLOWERS, 

_ — rene Mrs. Butler, 1 00 
Most beautiful specimen of ‘ 

Flowers, siveesd sorts, ; Mra. Greig, 1 00 
Discretionary Premiums, 
For beautiful Dahlias, Mrs. Hopkins, 1 00 

“* Sweet Sultanas, Mrs. De Zeng, 1 00 


 China-Asters, Miss A.R.Bogert,1 00 
“Specimen of Wild Flowers, Mrs. Dell,1 00 
JOHN GREIG, President. 


ERRATA. 
Gen. Far. page 289, col. 2, line 20 from the bot- 
tom, for dento read deuto, 
do. 293, col. 1, line 8 do. for stubble read stable. 
do. 298, col. 1, line 25 do. fora read or. 
do. 294, col. 2, line 33 from top, for any read 





The following named gentlemen, by the || and. 
report of a committee, were unanimously elected : || === 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 




























































































KEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1833 
10 A. M. 10 P. M. 
. n - 

VSlele sl 2| = VEE sl2| 2 
S\Z\s 2) = a ela 3) . 
sie io 4 elif © B 
1|64|29,60| w | cloudy {/54/29,65)n w| fair 
2\64|29,65) w fair ||55/29,65in w) do 
3|65}29 55 w | cloudy |/5429,40) s | rain 
4)82)29,30's w fair ||70/29,.50| w | fair 
5174/2945 wi} rain |/60)29,55) w do 
 6|75}29,69) w | fair = |/65)29,65) w do 
| 770 29,70) Ww do 62)/29,55in & do 
| 8170/29,60'n £| do ||5629,65in &} do 
| 9|72)29,55| s do ||64129,30| s | cloudy 
| 10]64/29,30's w) cloudy* |/58/29,45) w fair 
/11/60/29,55) w fair |\52}29,60) w | cloudy 
| 12)50)29,70\n wl) cloudy |\48}29,75|n w) fair 
| 13/54)29,85.n w 50}29,751n w) do 
14 62/2965) w nw do 
| 15)64/29,60'~ ow do 
16}6)}29,79) » do 
| 17/72]29,55'3 w rain 
/Usi74 29,30) Ww y | cloudy 
19/70)29,50) w do 
20/72|29,40) w do 
| 21)64 2959.5 w fair 
22)60}29,85, w do 
23/70/29, 75.n & do 
24/66/29 45) w do 
25/68/29 45) w do 
26/74|29,25\s w do 
27\74|29,40| w do 
28|78)}29,45) s do 
29/70)29,40' w do 
30/60] 29,85) w do 

Means, ther. 63°. bar. 29.54, rain 1,4; inches 
*Frost in the country. 





tSpring Water 55°. 





THE GENESEE FARMER 


For the Genesee Farmer. || would not be as great as to allow farmers to man- 
On the Extirpation of Weeds.<-No. 1V- |jage their own Canada thistles in their way. 

When my last number was writieu, I had not)| Greatfeld, 9 mo. 30, 1833 D. T. 
seen Dan Bradley’s \etter, otherwise I should 

have said something more respecting a legisla- 
a ar ice yaa et tities a Several years since I had a large tree of the 
authorizing a fine to be levied on any person who kind commonly called Balm of Gilead, properly 
should allow them to go to seed on his land ; but the populus candicans, standing in my front yare, 
it soon became a dead letter; and I have no re where it had been set as an ornamental tree be- 
collection that any fine was collected in this quar- fore its re-productive powers were understood. Lis 
ter, It was deficient in two points : In not fixing roots extended a great distance, and every where 
on a day, previous to which all Canada thistles threw out a multitude of suckers or shoots, which 
should have been cut; and in not making it the||"5°!” taking root seemed tn a fair way to Convert 
duty of a public officer to see that it had been the yard to a thicket, and bid defiance to extermi- 
faithfully performed. pation. I had witnessed the destructive effects of 

Canada thistles appear to biossom with morel}® few pails full of strong brine accidenily poured 
regularity in meadows and in grain-fields than inj) "°°" the body of a tree of the same species, and I 
pastures. I ascribe this to injuries received from determined to make an experiment for the de- 
the heavy tread of cattle, which cause the thistles struction of the tree that gave us so much annoy- AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
to sprout anew ; and perhaps it may be necessary}| “"°° Accordingly I had the tree cut down about) A meeting of the officers of the Monroe county 
to have them cui twice in roads and in pastures. three feet above the ground, Where it was four: 

Let A DAY be fixed so early in the season teen inches in diameter, and with an axe scooped] the 28th of September, for the purpose of ma- 
that none could ripen seed, and as late as it would|| 0" the top of the stump —s hollow capable of/| king arrangements for the annual exhibition o; 
be prudent to defer the business. It would then|| lding a quart of water. Phis I filled with salt,|| Domestic animals, Agricultural productions 
be better managed than if left to the discretion of and pouring water upon it, kept the bason re-!} and specimens of domestic manufactures, and 
the owner. With himit might be unsafe to leave plenished with brine of the strongest kind, and|} household arts, to be held at the Court-Hous: 
any thing discretionary in regard to time. His when the salt was dissolved and taken up added|} jin Rochester, on the fourth Wednesday of Ov. 

judgment and convenience should not come in another small quantity. It was in the fall that}} tober next, and to fix upon premiums to bea 
collision. After THE DAY fixed, the officer the tree was cut down, and so effectually did the|| warded for the same. 
should visit every farm in his district with al salt penetrate to the remotest ramifications of the]} Resolved, That the following premiums \x 
convenient speed; call in all necessary assistance|| "lS that of the multitude of shoots, but two or} awarded, viz 
in cases of neglect ; and report the expense to the three in the spring showed any signs of life, and HORSES. 
supervisor of the town, who should have it as- these soon perished. I have since tried salt upon Ist best, 2d best, 3d bes: 
sessed on the delinquent. This would be more other trees that had become troublesome; particu-|| Stallions, $700 500 300 
equitable than to impose a fine of twenty-five dol-||!#tly the common wild meadow plum, und the} Breeding Mares, 500 300 26 
lars for a slight omission. black English cherry, trees which sprout in abun- CATTLE. 

Every almanac and every newspaper might dance, and with the same effect. It is necessary|| Best Bulls, 700 500 3 
give notice of THE DAY, so that none could that the whole surface of the stump should be|/ Oxen, yoke, 600 200 
plead ignorance ; and in this way the spreading covered with Seine, Cint Ro past Gt Whe PEED Ci Cows, 5 00 2 
of this pernicious thistle by seed, might be pre- the wood may Goenpe, and therefore 8 gouge, oF 
vented. It would be very desirable however, tol| 2" 8X¢ where the size of the tree will admit, is}) year old,2 prem. each, 300 
extirpate them; and with this view other mea- preferable to perforations made in the top by an || Heifers same age,do.do., 3.00 
sures would have to be taken. Whether it would||°¥8e 48 I have sometimes done. [n this appli- HOGS. 
be better to assess heavy taxes after a certain cation of salt, another striking analogy between Best Boars, 2 premiums, 3 00 
time on all lands appropriated to their culture; or animal and vegetable physiology is shown, viz} Best breeding Sows, 3 00 
to grant licenses for the privilege of raising them, that substances which used in small quantities FIELD CROPS. 
in the same way as licenses are granted for inn- are conducive to health and vigor, become a dead- Wheat, l acre, 3 premiums, 400 300 2 
keeping,—-may be worthy of consideration. ly poison when used in quantity, or Grown intoliCorn, 1 acre, do. do. 300 200 1 
Something ought to be done most seriously to dis- the immediate circulation. W. G. |] Potatoes, half an acre, 300 200 10 
courage their growth: and if thoroughly done,| Otisco, Sept., ISBS. Mangel Wurzel,j acre, 300 200 10 
the country may be rid ot the nuisance. For the Genesee Farmer, {Sewing Silk. Three prem. 300 200 1 sed 

Some may object however, to incurring so much ANCHOR ICE. Non enumerates articles, of domestic manuf 
expense ; but it is not likely to amount to one|| {n No. 36, of this paper, there is a communica.|| ‘U's Household arts, &c., discretionary Prem! 
fourth part of what the land would rent for, which!| tion on the subject of Anchor Ice, in which the||“™S: #¢cording to the state of the funds. : 
will soon be rendered waste or unprofitable by|| writer says, ‘‘On the bottom of most ofourstreams|} 4!! animals presented for premiums ment A 
Canada thistles. Many of our farmers evince ajj will be found many stones which are good con-||®°COMPanied with certificates, that they have os 
great want of calculation in regard to weeds. If||ductors of caloric. The water coming in contact||°¥ C4 the county for the preceding six mont 
the assessors were required to postpone their an-|| with these, is instantly deprived of its caloric,|, Al! specimens of field crops, to be accompanie® 
nual visits till after THE DAY for cutting this-|}and becomes ice.” It is well known that the tem-|, With a certificate as to quantity and quality, from 
\les, two services might be performed at once. perature of the earth below the surface is always’ one of the Town Committee. 

Others may ask why the State should interfere|| above freezing, so that the ground is never affect-| Premiums wi!l only be awarded to those who 
at all in the business? Why not let every far-||ed by frost, except a few inches of the surface | belong to the S:ciety, and have complied with the 
mer manage his own concerns in his own way.|jand it appears quite plain that good conductors at} regulations of the same, by subecribing the com 
L entirely approve of the plan in common cases ;||the bottoms of streams, instead of depriving wa-'| stitution, and paying one dollar, for each year, to 
but when uniformity of movement to promote the|/ter of its heat, would have no other influence than’ the treasurer, or one of the town committees. 
public good is-required, subordination to some||to conduct the heat of the earth to the water, and) The following gentlemen were appointed . 
public officer, becomes necessary. Take the re-|!thus actually prevent its freezing. serve as committees, to award Premiums 45 fol 
pairing of highways for example. If every taxa-|| He also names ether as a good conductor of| lows: 
ble inhabitant was required to work no more on | heat, and then describes an experiment by which'| On Horses.—Wm. Reed, of Wheatland, 
the road than he might think best, our highways|}the rapid evaporation of ether causes water to|| Seth Saxton, of Rochester; and Andrew Snyde 

would be sadly neglected ; but the public loss freeze, as a proof, A conductor suffers the heat of Henrietta 


October 12, 1932 


———— - 


to pass through it; but in the experiment, the ies 
is carried off in a latent state by the vapor of ihe 
ether. This is as different from conducting as 
. carryin ain 
FR ve hee ze rying water on board a boat, would be from, 


d ; H . . 
APPLICATION OF SALT TO TREES, OreUt"s "t along & channel. Liquids general. 
ly have so little conducting power, that Coun: 


Rumford considered them as non-conductors sand 
it was not till Dr. Murray made his famous ex 
periment with ice vessels, that they were demo. 
strated to conduct any heat whatever. 

He further adds, that the ether is “ converte: 
into hydrogen gas” during evaporation ; but a 
hydrogen is a simple substance, no compound sub. 
stance, such as ether, could be converted into it; 
on the contrary, ether is not decomposed except at 
a red heat, and the vapor which passes off during 
the experimen is still ether, as much as before 
although in a state of vapor. B. C. 








Agricultural Society, was held at Rochester, on 








Steers in pairs of 3,2, and 1 
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An address will be delivered to commence at 
ialf past twelve o’clock, M. 
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gress of improvement on a farm. But t! is 
also a mixture necessary as the foundation of im- 
perroment in many situations. ‘I'here are sand 
arrens and pure clays which produce nothing, 
and manures applied in the common form and 
measure, will have scarcely any influence. A 
radical defect exists, and a remedy must first be 
provided for that, or all our applications will be 
as ineffectual and useless, a3 the administration 
of the most nourishing food to a sick man. A 
soil chiefly composed of sand is too porous; it 
does not retain enough of moisture ; it admits 
light and heat so freely, as to cause a very rapid 
dissolution of all the vegetable matters that hap- 
pen to be incorporated with it. We call it hun- 
ery soil, and say manure does it no good. We 
conclude manure does no zood, because it never 
lasts till any crop is matured. Its force is all ex- 
vended, like that of a prodigal son, before the 
highest energies have ever been demanded. 

This soil we should not attempt to cure with 
mere palliatives ; we should engage at once in 
the work of changing, totally changing, the tex- 
ture of it. Many of the substances already enu- 
merated can be applied in such portions, as will 
greatly alter the character of asandy soil. Allu- 
vion, that has been collected by streams passing 
over long beds of tenacious earth, with a portion 
of peat and other vegetable matters, may possi- 
bly prove sufficient to remedy all the defects of it. 
But there is a more expeditious and much chceap- 
er method of accomplishing the object. Clay, 
extensive beds of which are cehesaliy found in 
the neighborhood of sandy soils, if mixed with 
them in large quantities, will immediately and 
permanently change their character, The parti- 
cles cf these opposite sorts of earth will mingle 
in such a manner, that dews and rain will be 
well retained in the soil, and light and heat will 
be admitted in degrees sufficient to decompose 
vegetable substances, as fast as the «rowing 
plants will require nourishment from them ; but 
net so fast as before, when there was so rapid a 
solution that plants were always left destitute of 
food in an unmatured state. 





Ox Cartie.—Eljab Little and Warren Haw- and so highly pleased pe per of the purcha- 
ley, of Henrietta; and Enoch Strong, of Perrinton, each Beal avon Tw ‘pale of this descetption 
n Bulls. George Brown, of Chili; Levi Lacy, || were sold at 175 dollars per pair ; two at 140dol- 
of Wheatland ; and Wm. B. Brown, of Ogden, on || lars, and many at intermediate prices, down to 
Cows and Heifers. Ambrose Burr, of Perrinton ; pean =: ne to size and tractability.— 
fohn G. Crandall, of Greece, and Wright Fields, | ee) ene 
n Oxen and Steers. | From the New-England Farmer. 
On Hocs —Rawson Harmon, of Wheatland ; || DISSERTATION ON THE MIXTURE 
Stephen Leggett, of Henrietta; and J. C. Eaton, || OF SOILS. 
ef eget, ’ | (Concluded from puge 318.) 
: ‘ : | Shell marl is easily distinguished by the shells 
Ow Fie_p Crops.— Wheat, Cornand Barley— ) which always appear in it; but the similarity be- 
Warham Whimey, of Rochester; John Steel, of|, tween earth marl and many other fossil substan- 
Rush; and H. H. Hooker, of Brighton. On Po || °° renders it difficult to distinguish them. The 
toes and Mangel Wurzel—H. A. Ward oflltcin for a the eon -s mage rth, 
anar ‘ , ee ae »“*}\tain for all the purposes of the farmer. Larth, 
Brighton; Wm. Buel, of Ogden; and Allen Lacy, | that effervesces in acids,partakes of the character 
f Chili. }of marl, and the degree of effervescence will 
Ox Six.—Messrs. Burns, Barnard and By- || pretty accurately show to what extent it partakes 
SIRI * \of that character. But we must not be governed 
ington, of Rochester |, exclusively by the strength and richness of marl,in 
On Domestic Mancracrures.—E. B. Strong, || our selection of situations to apply it ; we should 
Brighton; A.M. Schermerhorn, Jonathan |) #!so attend to its natural tenacity and the charac- 
Child and Jacob Gould, of Rochester; John Gar- bof the earth about the beds which contain it. 
Wiiaiaes. ¥ © Guna P; || If it be silicious earth or coarse gravel, then the 
butt, of neatland ; - Guernsey, of Pittsford ; || marl belongs to cold and clayey soils. If it bea 
and Samuel Baidwin, of Rigu. compact and clayey substance, then the marl 
Non Exumeratep Axricies.<—Elihu | omy be — on oo warm soils. When 
“te, of Rign; Libeas Ross, of Penteld; John te proved applet almost any dese 
!’. Patterson, of Ogden ; Isaac Moore, of Brigh- | other manure will be necessary in the first rotation 
u; Abel Baldwin, of Clarkson; and Abel Root, ,of crops. But the same cautions are important 
, Sweden. \|in the use of this substance, which are so neces- 
pares |, sary to be observed in the application of lime. 
Ail articles intended to be off red for premiums, |! Both marl and lime stimulate the soil to unusual 
should be presented by 11 o’clock, A. M., at which || exertion, and if nothing else for a long succes- 
time the committees will commence their examina-|, sion of years be applied, there will follow debili- 
|| ty, and the land will be reduced to barrenness. 
'| This effect is to be feared only in the imprudent 
jand exclusive use of these substances; under 
] agrees management they are powerful and high- 
A committee will also be in readiness to receive ||!y important agents. In a correct rotation of 
‘rangers, and to provide suitable accommodations || TPP and with occasional supplies of other 
+ die allie }} manures, neither marl nor lime will ever prove 
, rine _ || Injurious, 
A Fair for the sale of Stock, will be held im-|| By digging deep into the earth, all the mineral 
nedivtely after the premiums are awarded, and/| Substances are found which may impart a new 
. . . ! **¥ 
‘ur the accommodation of those who are wishing | a: coe ble ee, of BY Ca Se Se ee ae 
’ seatie at > wel } grr ‘ ‘ r ao ae . 
) make sale, a suitable auctioneer will be pre-|' composition and olution of it, will assist in fur- 
“nt. || nishing food for oo. The fossils, which, mix- 
A dinner will be prepared at 4 o’clock, and it) - nip _ will increase the whom y and fer- 
vill be desirable ths . Roshan ining || Mitty of them, are very numerous, and no more 
re ” 7 ores m rs ease Whe ge wnin8> | than imperfectly understood. Every extended 
hould give notice, that seats may be reserved for|| advance of the former towards the interior re- 
hem. || gions of the earth, tends to increase our know- 
ledge of the mineral kingdom ; as it is likely to 


Suitable pens for receiving Stock, will be pre- || 


vared, and as itis already ascertained that a great|| 


\analysis. Excavations may sometimes be pro- 


umber of fine bleoded animals will be present on || fitably made in the earth, for the sole purpose of 


‘hat day, it will be important for the farmers of|| mixing the materials obtained, with the different 


\e county to attend; as it is the wish of many || Soils on the farm. E: rs 
hat an a he 1 fai ‘ Leas diate Ces Wie on A 'they should not result in any addition to the stock 
ris bal Tair oF particwar Gay, tor ane || of general knowledge, would certainly increase 
ud exchange of stock, should be continued in 


‘local knowledge, and would impart more correct 
is county, this being the commencement, or first 


ne, those who attend will be better prepared to 
idge whether it will, or will not be for the Agri- 
ultural interest of the county. 
Gentlemen from the adjoining counties are in- 
ted to attend. 
WM. GARBOUTT, President. 

N. Goopseti, Secretary. 

Rochester, Sep. 28, 1833. 
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the earth in our possession, and under our imme- 
diate control. The substances taken out of the 
earth in the various operations of society, should 
jalways be carefully examined, and experiments 
|made with them. In deep recesses of the earth 
lare hidden many precious treasures, and every 
|generation of men have a part to perform in the 
evelopment of them. 

We descend far into the earth for the fossil 
which now warms so many of our houses, and 
on which we depend for heat in so many of our 
works of art. There, also, we can find the choi- 
cest substances to enrich our land. All former 
researches of this nature have been followed with 

reat reward, and there can be no want of mo- 
tives or perseverance in the work. ‘The prece- 
ding remarke have been chiefly confined to sub- 


stances, which, at the same time they improve 


| 








| 
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FINE CATTLE. 
_Mr. Alpheus Morse, from Madison county, N. 
Y. arrived in Westchester, Pa. on the 14th inst. 
with upwards of 360 head of cattle, selected ex- 
pressly for this market. Among them were fifty 
ursixty two year old heifers, taken from the best 
dairies, which are on demand and will sell readil 
at fair prices. Of the working oxen, of whic 
the bulk of the drove is composed, some were 
ery large—of just proportion—and well broke ; 


————— 


the texture of the soils, act on them as manures, 
either by their stimulati 
ing the food of plan 


. 


principal resources 


ng influence, or by impart- 
ts. Such substances form the 
for enriching land, in the pro- 














furnish the.chimist with some new subject of 
Experiments of this sort, if 


‘ideas of the constituent parts of that portion of 


| 


The clay pit should always be the first resort 
in the preparation of sandy barrens, to become 
fruitful fields, No definite rules are necessary 
in relation to the quantity of clay that should be 
applied; the eye and the hand will determine 
with sufficient accuracy enough, when the clay is 
laid on in sufficient portions to retain moisture, 
which is the first and principal object to be ac- 
complished. Clay, in an unmixed state, is repre- 
sented as the most unfriendly to vegetation of 
any of the primitive earths. All the properties 
of it,with the exception of its power to retain moist- 
ure,are said to counteract the vegetative principle. 
And some writers have endeavored to discourage, 
wholly, the use and application of it as an ingre- 
dient in soils. In poetic style it has been said, 

‘* He that carts sand makes land ; 
He that carts clay flings his land away,” 

This index must have been originated in ab- 
stract views of the properties of clay, and with- 
out any attention to the defects of soils compo- 
sed chiefly of the opposite earth, Clay, in its na- 
tural state, retains too much water for the health 
and vigor of vegetation ; it istoo compact for the 
roots of plants to extend themselves and collect 
nourishment ; it powerfully counteracts the pro- 
cess of fermentation, and plants growing in it of- 
ten suffer in want of the necessary and proper 
food. Now all these qualities render it a highly 
important application on sand, Water passes 
too soon through sand, and is not compact enough 
to give shelter, firmness, and the necessary pro- 
tection to the roots of plants. Sand powerfully 
promotes the putrefactive process, and often com- 
om it in all the vegetable matter it contains, 
ong before the time of maturity in plants. 

In the language of Agricola, sand “ suffers wa- 
ter to filter easily through its pores; clay is high- 
ly retentive of water; sand promotes putrelac- 
tion, clay delays it; sand suffers the gases set 
at liberty in putrefaction to escape ; clay absorbs 
the gases ; sand opens an unobstructed path for 
the extention of the roots of vegetables, clay 
gives them firmness in their course, and supplies 


i 








the moisture which sustains them. In fine, the 
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two may be classed among the contending ele- 
menis, of whicha umon heightens their common 
virtues and subdues their detects.” 

Clay and sand are the )rincipal earthy ingre-| 
dients in all soils. The operations of nature) 
have combined the opposite qualities of them in| 
such a variety of ways, as to produce that diver- 
sified texture of soil which is found in every coun- 
try. It must be absurd for uy to think the course 
of nature, in this respect, cannot be usefully uni- 
tated by art; that where said is found in its sim- 
ple state, it cannot be reduced by the admixture 
of clay to a good vegetable mold. We cannot 
easily engage in any work more certainly usctul, 
or that will untimately prove more productive. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


jincreased by the conversion of wood into ashes, 
by clearing. It is not wonderful then, that 
for some years, newly cleared settlements should 
{abound in produce and require little more labor 
than that of ploughing and reaping ; for during 
this period, the provision is wasting which for 
centuries had beeen accumulating. But the tine 
will come, and indeed in many places now is, 
when the land,repeatedly wounded by the plough- 
share and exhausted of its richness, shall be too 
weak of itself to make plants grow with their 
former luxuriance. 

“'This may be called THE ERA OF SYSTEMATIC 
AGRICULTURE, When man, taking the earth from 
nature’s hand, bare of manure, is so to manage 





The up hill to be encountered in this sort of la- 





and dispose it artificially, that it shall yield first a 


bor should discourage no man ; every step brings,| subsistence and then an overplus to grow wealthy 


gain and brightens the prospect. In these opera- 
tions the valleys are raised and the hills are beau- 
tified. Itis work not necessary to be repeated 
every year, or in any short succession of years, 
but when once well done it is done for ages. 

The utility of mixing sand with clayey soil is 
seldom questioned. This is generally down hill 
work, and sand is carried in much larger portions 
on to clay, than clay is ever carried on to sand. 
Hence, probably the notion that it is good to cart 
sand but bad to cart clay. The effects must be 
reciprocal, and would always appear, if the work 
in both cases were equally well performed. Doc- 
trines which demand few laborious duties gain 


an easy currency, whether they relate to philoso-|, 


phy, morals, or religion; they are hkely to grow} 
too popular and to be carried into creat extremes. 


This has been the fact in the estimates made of 





sults have been so manifestly and greatly benefi-' 
cial, when properly used, the conclusion has been} 
too hastily drawn that its influence must every} 
where be salutary, and sometimes it has been} 
used like the good woman’s “sugar, in every! 
thing.” The common notion that sand is a suita- 
ble application for low and moist lands, 1s correct 
only in relation to soils of a particular texture. 
Many of the lowlands have a very loose and 
spongy soil; there may be defects in them, but 
sand cannot be the proper remedy. Some low 
and moist lands will be found, on examination, 
composed chiefly of sand to the depth of several 
fect. Mix sand with sand to any extent, and the 
product can be only sand. Sand-hills are trea- 
sures, but like every other sort of earthly treasure, 
valuable only in the proper use of them. There 
can be no more tendency in sand to stimulate a 
soil of similar quality to renewed exertion, than 
there is in increasing wealth to stimulate the mi- 
ser to deeds of generosity. The proper uses off 


sand in agriculture are its application to tena-]| 
cious soils, for the purpose of opening and de-|| 


stroying the rigidity of them; and to clay for the 
purpose of reducing it to a state in which the 
roots of plants can travel and find nourishment. 
Sand should always be used in compliance with 
the rule of mixing different qualities. 

In closing a discussion of this sort, it may not 
be deemed strictly proper to present even a sum- 
mary view of arguments, which, on a different 
occasion, might be used in persuading farmers to 
an early and persevering engagement in the work 
of mixing soils. It seems to be the business of 
this discourse to describe useful courses, rather 
than urge the pursuit. It may, however, be al- 
lowable to direct attention to the growing impor- 





upon. How far art may go in this species of im- 
fertility has never yet been reached. As fay as 
,experiments have been made, we find the earth 
liberally affording its produce in proportion to the 
labor and skill bestowed in its tillage ; and as the 
lingenuity and invention of man may increase to 
}an unknown an incredible degree, so may the 
jlmprovements and management of husbandry 
{keep pace therewith, until the most fruitful spot 
| that now exists may produce a ten-fold quantity, 
land the land which now supports an hundred 
jmen, give equal enjoyment to a thousand,” 





From the Maine Farmer. 
SWINE. 
Every Branch of business is made profitable, 


ced to some specific rules of operation,—so in 
raising swine ; unless there is some system,some 
‘regularity, some economical rules of action laid 
‘down as the modus operandi, we cannot expect 
ito make it profitable. 

| Daily observation inclines us to believe that 
the raising and fattening of swine is considered 
‘by many, as merely an incidental branch of hus- 
bandry ; a simple matter of course, hardly de- 
serving the passing notice of the farmer; and 
perhaps from this consideration more than any 
jother, all the existing errors spring in relation to 
this important subject. Many are in the prac- 


manure, much food and flesh are wasted by their 
strolling and wandering about; sometimes they 
are absent and out of hearing, and consequeutly 
neglected to be fedin due season. 
fore, should be shut up for fattening between the 
middle of September and the first of October. 
Some shut their hogs in a yard knee deep with 
mud and mire, without a covering, straw, or any 
suitable place for sleeping; a trough unfastened 


, 


‘of the time submersed in manure—the boys are 
ordered to “feed the hogs”—they partly adjust it 
without cleaning, turn in the swill, forming a 
\multifarious hotch potch of mush, meal and ma- 
nure. ‘The swine, in their eagerness and dislike, 
upset the trough and all is lost. Still, the man 
says he could fatten swine fast enough if he had 
ENOUGH to give them. Mr. feeds them at one 
time, Mrs. the next, the maid the next, and the 
boys the next, and the next—nobody. At one 
meal, they have good and wholesome food, at 
‘another a few slops, at another a pail full of boil- 
‘ing hot potatoes for their supper; they lie down 











tance of the subject we have been considering, 
in language used about forty years ago by the late; 
lamented Dr. Mitchell - 

** Hitherto,” said that accurate observer and en-' 
lightened fnend of progressive improvement, 
** Hitherto the American husbandman has culti- 


in the mud and wet, in profuse perspiration, rise 
/in the morning covered perhaps with snow and 
jice, and as a further cooler to their preceding 
meal, they have a pail full of swill but one re- 
| move from the freezing point—and all this because 
itis the ocs. Any other animal under such cir- 


provement is yet unknown, as the ultimatum of 


: ao ee oe ‘only, in proportion as itis systematized, or redu-} 
e uses and in the application of sand ; the re- 


tice of fattening their swine while running at/! 
large ; this is wrong,—independent of the loss of, 


Swine, there-| 


and left for them to root it about at pleasure, half] 


vated a soil, enriched for ages by the yearly ad-| cumstances would pie instead of fattening. One 
dition of a fresh stratum of mold. From the | morning they are fed at sunrise, the next, perhaps, 
first existence of vegetation upon the dry land,de-! at 9 o’clock—some days at noon, at others 2 or3 
cayed plants have continually fornished a supply ,o’clock in the afternoon. Sometimes at sun- 


of manure, which the winds and the rains have 
liberally spread abroad, As the supply was an-. 
— greater than the consumption, the earth, | 
unexhausted by its productions. increased in fer-! 
tility. ‘The thick layer of vegetable mold which, 


ouse) 


down, at others late in the evening, and some- 
times not at all. 

This irregularity of feeding is sure to make 
squealing hogs, and of all the noise that ever dis- 
turbed the auditory nerves of a peaceable neigh- 
borhood, a squealing hog is the most unharmo- 


of food for plants, and their quantity was gr 





covered the face of the earth, was a storeh 
eatly| nious. 


October 12, 1833 


_ These observations are not fiction engendered 
in a spirit of levity; the f i 
! y; they are founded in truth 
the result of cccular demonstration. 
_ Thisis the way to fatten swine unprofitably ; jt 
is wrong, wholly and totally wrong, and yet how 
common !! AROLUs, 





From the Boston American Orchardist. 
GATHERING AND PRESERVING 
FRUIT. 

Various theories have been offered for presery- 
tng apples in a sound state for winter use or fy, 
distant voyages. Some have proposed gathey. 
ing the fruit before it is ripe and drying it oy 
floors before it is put up: this has been tried. 
apples lose their sprightly flavor, and keep no bet. 
ter than by some less troublesome modes, p; 
Noah Webster has recommended that they 
should be en down between layers of sand which 
has been dried by the heat of summer. This je 
without doubt an excellent mode, as it excludes 
the air, and absorbs the moisture, and must }y 
useful when apples are shipped to a warm ¢lj. 
mate, But apples thus preserved are liable to im. 
bibe an earthy taste. 

Chopped straw has also been highly recom. 
mended to be placed between layers of fruit: 
but I have noticed that the straw, from the per: 
spiration it imbibes, becomes musty, and may do 
more hurt than good. When re are to bi 
exported, it has been recommended that each be 
separately wrapped in coarse paper, in the man. 
ner oranges and lemons are usually put np. 
This is without doubt an excellent mode. Api 
Mr. Loudon has recommended that apples des- 
tined for Europe should be packed between lay. 
ers of grain, ‘ 

Great quantities of winter fruit are raised in 
the vicinity of Boston and put up for the winter 
use, for the market, and for exportation. The fol- 
lowing is the mode almost universally adopted 
by the most experienced, And by this mode th 
apples under very favorable circumstances ar 
frequently preserved in a sound state, or not on 
iin tifty defective, for a period of seven or eight 
jmonths. The fruit is suffered to hang on th 
'tree toas late a period as possible in October, or 
‘till hard frosts have loosened the stalk, and the, 
are in imminent danger of being blown by high 
{winds ; suchas have already fallen are carefully 
|| gathered and inspected, and the best are put up 
||for early winter use. ‘They are carefully gather 

ed from the tree by hand, and as carefully laid 1 
baskets. New, tight, well seasoned flour barrel 
from the bakers, are usually preferred ; the bas- 
kets being filled are coutiauils lowered into tli 
barrels and reversed. The barrels being quit 
filled are gently shaken, and the head is gently 
pressed down to its place and secured. _ It is ol- 
served that this pressure never causes them to 
rot next the head, and is necessary, as they ar 
never allowed to rattle in moving. No sol! 
straw or shavings are admitted at the ends; " 
causes mustiness anddecay, They are next care- 
fully placed in wagons ‘and removed on th 
bulge, and laid in courses ina cool airy situation 
on the north side of a building near the celler, 
protected by covering on the top of boards, s0 
placed as to defend them from the sun and rain, 
while the air is not excluded at the sides. 
chill does not injure them; it is no disservice ; 
but when extreme cold weather comes on, ani 
they are in immident ‘danger of being frozen, 
whether by night or by day, they are carefully 
rolled into a cool, airy, dry cellar, with an open 
ing on the north side, that the cold air may hav 
free access—they are laid in tiers, and the cellar 
is in due time closed and rendered secure from 
frost. ‘The barrels are never tumbled or place 
on the head. Apples keep best when grown 1 
dry seasons and on dry soils. If fruit is gather- 
ed late, and according to the above directiom™, 
repacking is unnecessary, itis even ruinous, poe 
should on no account be practiced till the barre 
is opened for use. It has been fully tried. 








| 
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Acricvutture—says Sir John Sinclair, thous? 
in general capable of being reduced to a 
principles, yet requires, on the whole, a gree 
variety of knowledge that any other art. 
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From the New-Lugland Farmer. 
GATHERING AND SECURING POTA- 
TOES. 

A variety of conflicting opinions have been, 
and we believe still are, entertained relative to the 
topic of digging and preserving potatoes. For- 
inerly it was the custom among farmers to dig 
thern early, while the tops were entirely green 
and the potatoes not ripe, nor indeed fully grown. 
‘hey took care to dry them in the sun till the 
bulbs were almost as green as the balls or apples, 
and nearly as strong as so many quids of tobac- 
co. Potatoes treated in this way become poison 
for pigs, and very unwholesome for all other ani- 
mals, including the great rational biped whose sa- 
gacity is as apt to go astray in this as in other 
matters of importance to his welfare. I[t was 


probably this and other injudicious modes of cul- 


tivating, managing, and using this crop, that 
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‘they are dry. This exposure generally causes! 
them to have a bitter taste; and it may be re-| 
marked, that potatoes are never so sweet to the| 
palate, as when cooked immediately after diz-| 
ging. I findthat when potatoes are left in larze| 
heaps or pits in the ground, that a fermentation 
takes place which destroys the sweet flavor of the! 
|potatoes. In order to prevent that fermeutation, | 
and to preserve them from losing the original fine 
and pleasant flavor, my plan is, (and which ex-| 
perience proves to me to have the desired effect, ) | 
to have them packed in casks as they are digging | 
from the ground, and to have the casks, when the | 
|potatoes are piled in them, filled up with sand or| 
earth, taking care that itis done as speedily as| 
possible, and that all vacant places in the cask are | 
julied up by the earth or sand; the cask thus) 
packed, holds as many potatoes as it would were | 


‘after digging, exposed to the sun and air until | 


caused those violent prejudices against this plant,|)"0 earth or sand used in the packing ; and as the 
which prevailed for a long time among the bulk of]! Vacant spaces in the cask of potatoes are filled, 
mankiad,after the potatoe was first introduced and} #e air is totally excluded and cannot act on the 
recommended as an article worthy of the attention | potatoes, and consequently no fermentation can) 
of the rural economist. Even in this enlightened] ‘#Ke place. 
age and nation, we have known farmers nearly “T sailed from New-York to St. Bartholomew, 
spoil their — of potatoes by mismanagement|/#"4 brought with me two hundred barrels of po- 
in digging and securing them. Some of those||‘atoes packed in the above manner. 
wise cultivators who know too much to be taught,|| “ On my arriving at this island i found, as I ex- 
either by the lessons of experience or the dictates pected, that the potatoes had preserved all their 
of reason, let them lay after they are dug, for se-|}riginal sweetness of flavor ; in fact, as good as 
veral days, perhaps weeks, in the field, as if on when first dug, having undergone no fermenta- | 
purpose to spoil them. tion, nor in the slightest degree affected by the | 
But, of late years, more correct systems rela- bilge or close air of the ship. Some barrels of| 
tive to this and other branches of husbandry are the potatoes I sold there, and at the neighboring | 




















leading from the pit out, in which I place a com- 
mon pump log, with the end to the edve of the 
hole. After placing boards over the hole,{ cover 
the whole with a thickness of earth suflicient to 
prevent the frost from reaching them. In this 
way,any quantity can be put together without any 
danger of their heating, Care should be taken to 
prevent the mice from getting to the hole through 
the log, by nailing a piece of tin, with holes 
punched in it,at the outerend.” We belicve there 
is an advantage in this mode of preserving pota- 
toes or other roots, when alarge quantity is buned 
in a heap, arising from the perforated pump log’s 
answering as a ventilator, thus freeing the pit from 
stagnant air, which often causes roots to rot in the 
ground, 

Arthur Young mentions a way of storing pota- 
toes, in what is called potatoe pies. “ A trench, 
one foot deep and six wide, is dug, and the earth 
clean shoveled out, and laid on one side, this has 
a bedding of straw, and the one horse carts shoot 
down the potatoes into the trench ; women pile 
them up about three feet high, in the shape of a 
house roof ; straw 1s then carefully laid on six or 
ei ht inches thick, and covered with earth a foot 
thick neatly smoothed by flat strokes of the spade. 
In this mode he never lost any by the severest 
frosts, but in cases of its freezing with uncommon 
severity, another coat of straw over all yives abso- 
lute security.” 

Dr. Deane observed that “ there is no difficulty 
in keeping potatoes through the winter in a cellar 
that is free from frost. Caves dug in a dry 
soil preserve them very well. They should be 








introduced and becomin= prevalent. Men whol} 


unite science, good sense, and experience, afford 
such lights that none but those whose mental op- 
tics are, as it were, hermetically sealed by obstina- 
cy and prejudice, persevere in the use of bad 
1ucans to attain good ends. Among others who 
have deserved well of their country and of man- 
kind, by illuminating the path of the husband- 
man, the Hon. Mr. Fiske, of Worcester, has di- 
rected his attention to the subject under consi- 
deration. The remarks to which we allude are 
contained in his address to the Worcester Agri- 
cultural Society, delivered October 3, 1832. 

“ While on the subject of the potatoe,” says 
Mr. Fiske, “it may be worthy of remark, that it 


possesses one peculiarity distinct from any other 
It is not susceptible of 


germinating vegetable. 
vegetation until the season succeeding its growth, 
From this it seems obvious,that nature has not ac- 
complished its maturation at this period when the 
vines decay, and the farmes believes it to be ripe. 
{t seems probable that the earth, by some un- 
known process, perfects its qualities after it has 
attained its growth. That potatoes which have 
remained the whole season in the earth are more 
farinaceous and pleasant has been ascertained. 


A farmer in this town, who was in the practice of 


planting a large quantity, took his family supply 
froma large field early in autumn. As the resi- 
due were intended for his stock, he deferred har- 
vesting them until a late and more convenient pe- 
riod. During their consumption, his table was 
furnished with some which had been destined 
for the barn. The quality was so obviously su- 

erior as to lead to an investigation of the cause. 

rom that time the two parcels received an ex- 
change of destination. Another fact illustrative 
of this position, was stated to me by an emiment 
farmer of Boston. A distinguished agriculturist 
from Scotland, who has dined at the best tables 
in this city and its neighborhood, remarked at the 
hospitable board of my informant, that he had 
not seen in this country what in Scotland would 
be considered a good potatoe. He imputed their 
difference to the different mode of cultivation. 
There they ou early and dig late. Surely the 
science of Agriculture must be in its infancy, 
when the cultivation of our most common and 
= vegetables is in dispute.” 
he following pa 
the Society of Arts in London, may be of use 
to those who wish to preserve potatoes in the best 
possible condition, either for sea stores, foreign 
consumption, or domestic use. 

“The usual mode at present practiced for en- 
deavoring to preserve potatoes, is to leave ther, 


islands, for four dollars per bushel, and at the! covered with two feet of earth over them. If 
|Same time potatoes carried out in bulk, without) they are in danger of frost in a cool cellar, they 
| packing, and others that were brought there || should he covered with a little salt hay. This 
packed in casks which had not been filled up| any farmer may easily do, who has a maritime si- 
, with earth, sold only for a dollar per bushel, they} tuation.” Straw will answer where salt hay can- 


r from the transactions of 


‘being injured in the passage by the bilged air and |! 
fermentation, being bitter and bad, while mine |) 
were as perfectly sweet and dry as when first! 
dug. What remained I shipped from St. Bar- || 
j\tholomews to Jamaica, where they arrived in) 
rer 


than they had brought at the former island ; some | 
of these casks of potatoes were put in a cool cel- 


lar by the purchaser at Jamaica, and on exa- 





months after, | found that they had in a very 
sinall degree sprouted, but that all their original 
flavor was preserved,” C. WHITLAW. 


FARMER’sS WORK FOR OCTOBER. 


Gathering and Securing Potatoes.—It was onc 
the practice in harvesting potatoes to dry them in| 
the sun, as you would grass, intended for hay. | 





This was, formerly, and for aught we know may | 
be still the practice in Great ‘Britain. Loudon 
says, ‘‘ Potatoes are stored and preserved in hou- 
‘ses, cellars, pits, pies and camps. W hatever; 
mode is adopted, w# is essential i/at the tubers be 
perfectly dry, otherwise they are certain of rotting, | 
and a few rotten potatoes will contaminate a’ 
whole mass.”* Rees’ Cyclopedia also says,| 
{Art. Potato,] “ As soon as potatoes are gather-| 
ed they should be allowed to remain some days to 
dry, before they are stored.” This is precisely 
wrong. In our climate, an exposure of two or 
three days to a cloudless sun in September or Oc- 
tober would cause potatoes to turn green, strong, 
and become in some degree poisonous. Judge 


jually good condition, and sold at a higher price || ™°™ 


jmining them when I was leaving the island two 1 thirty-three of the Peach, beside a ve 
1 z ’ 


e}| 


not be procured.—N. E. Farmer. 

BUFFALG NURSERY. 
HE proprietor is annually making extensive 
additions to his stock of Fruit and Orna 
tal Trees, Shrubs, Grapevines, &c.—and the 
| nursery is now more complete in choice varieties 
| and vigorous and healthy trees, than at any form- 


ler period, It embraces upwards if 100 varieties of 


‘the Apple,—thirty choice varieties of the Pear, 
ry general 
‘assortment of the Plum, Cherry, Nectarine, 
Quince,&c Grape Vines, 15 kinds, Almonds, 
| Filberts, Viadeiranut, Locust Trees, various kinds 
| trees from five to six feet high suitable for growing 
‘timber #6, ver hundred White Malberry $1,50 
r doz., $6, per hundred 
Horse ‘‘hesnuts, Alianthus or tree of Heaven, 
Chinese Mulberry, Balsam Fir, Snow Ball, Li- 
lac, Double Flowering Almond, Catalpa, Weep- 
jing Willow, Purple Fringe Tree. &c. &e &e. 
Rose Bushes, a handsome assortment. 
Dahlias, a choice collection of this most splen- 
did flower will be for sale at the Nursery in the 





| Pe 





| 


| spring. 


Orders for the Nursery per mail or otherwise 
will receive the most prompt attention, and trees 
securely packed and forwarded as directed. ‘lrees 
will be delivered on the wharf or Steam Boat at 
Buffalo, without charge, from whence they can 
be conveyed to any port on the western lakes 
without injury. BENS. HODGE, Jr. 

Buffalo, (near Cold Springs) Oct. 4, 1833. 





Buel asserts that “ the sun never should shine 
upon potatoes—they should be housed with all 
the dirt that adheres to them. It is even benefi- 
cial to add more dirt to potatoes in the bin or 
cask, to exclude external air as much as possi- 
ble: their surface should be kept moist, and the 
atmosphere as little above the freezing point as. 

ssible. It is recommended, however, not to. 
vig and house potatoes immediately after a soaking 
rain, but to let them remain a few days to throw 
off their redundant moisture. 

A writer for the N. E, Farmer, whose commu- 
nication was published, vol. 1, p. 354, gives the. 
following method of securing potatoes: “When 
the potatoes are ripe in the fall, that is, when the; 
vines are dead, I dig them, and put them into a 
pit, dug on a knoll, with a trench two feet deep’ 
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IMPROVED STOCK. 
YOUNG HOLDERNESS, 

Fine Bull, two years old—a deep red and 
pure white, pied—sired by the cetebrated 
bull “ Holderness,” his dam a high bred cow of 
the Durham breed. 

BRUTUS, 
A fine bull calf, fsur months old, his sire, “ Hol- 
derness.” 

ROAN SUSAN, 

A Cow seven years old, uniting the blood o 
the Durham and improved Bakewell breeds, the 
dam of Bratus named above. 
The above stock, from the farm of Mr. Ely, of 
Onondaga county, will be offered for sale by auc- 


tion, at the Fair to be held at Rochester on the 











~~ * Encyc, of Agr. p. 783. 


123d inst. MERRIT C, KETCHAM. 
Brighton, Oct. 5, 1833: oct 12 St 
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INDIANS. 


Some of our heavy landholders have been 
alarmed very week, by the appearance 
among us of three Indians of the Mohegan tribe, 
who came to lay claim to a tract of land herea- 
bouts, upon the strength of tradition in the tribe, 
that they once owned a piece, which was not 
sold but leased to some persons by the name of 
Dixon and Townsend. They further stated that 
the land was contiguous to, or embraced “the Old 
Orchard,” which has led to much speculation re- 
specting the the location of the “ Old Orchard,” 
and who at present was the unfortunate possess- 
or. After sauntering about two or three days, 
and taking a steam-boat “agency,” they disap- 
peared, as wise probably as when they came. 

A fnend has handed us the following memo- 
randum of the cost of such of the original town- 
ship of Norwalk as lay between Saugatuck and 
Five Mile River, extending an Indian’s day walk 
into the country. 

From Norwalk river 
to Saugatuck river and 
one day’s walk into the 
country. 

8 fathoms wampum 

6 coats 

10 hatchets 

10 hoes 

10 knives 

10 scissors 

10 pen-knives 

10 Jews-harps 

10 fathoms tobacco 

3 kettles, 6 hands a- 
bout 

10 looking glasses 


From Norwalk river 
to Five Mile River and 
as far as an Indian can 
walk into the country. 
10 fathoms wampum 

3 hatchets 
3 hoes, and when the 
ships come* 
6 glasses 
12 tobacco pipes 
3 knives 
10 drillers 
10 needles. 
Norwalk Gazette. 











IRRITABILITY, &. OF LITERARY 
MEN ACCOUNTED FOR. 
Mr. Mappey, in his book, the Infirmities of 


Genius Illustrated, sets out with a very acute exa-|| 


mination of the causes why it is that literary 
men should have been so generally distinguished 
as an irritable race, subject to numerous infirmi- 
ties of mind as well as body, and seldom blessed 
with the advantages of prosperity and happiness 
as the result of their labors. He says, that in ge- 
neral the knowledge of the world found in the 
minds of literary men is very limited indeed, be- 
cause more of their time has been spent in the 
closet than in mixing with the business of life. 
Hence they bring with them, on their occasional 
visits to society, a spirit of uncompromising inde- 
pendence; a sense of self-superiority, which 
must necessarily influence their behavior in such 
a way as to offend the pride and excite the aver- 
sion of those with whom they associate. But 
even this misfortune is trifling, compared with 
those calamities which more particularly affect 
the physical and moral faculties of the Iaunery 
man, and which are to be attributed entirely to 
excessive mental application. These effects too 
often consist of waywardness of temper, testiness 
of humor, and capriciousness of conduct, which 
operate in rendering the man of genius obnox- 
1ous to strangers, and at last very fatiguing to his 
friends. But the misfortunes to which the studi- 
ous man is liable do not end here ; his enthusi- 
asm in some particular pursuit will induce him, 
sooner or later, to lessen the interval appointed 
for his repose ; this he does by degrees, until at 
last the whole night is habitually sacrificed. The 
necessary consequence of this repeated privation 
of sleep is great exhaustion of the vital powers, 
which, in too many instances, are sought to be re- 
stored to their natural tone by stimulants; and 
thus, between the depression on the one hand,and 
the artificial excitement on the other, life degene- 
rates into an eccentric principle as it were—a 
comet, whose movements are governed by no cer- 
tain laws. The process whereby excessive men- 
tal labor produces a considerable derangement of 
the regular physical state of the body may be 
shortly explained in the language of Tissot: the 
brain is in action when the mind is thinking; the 
prolongation of the employment of the mind 





THE GENESEE FARMER 


‘tends to fatigue it, and as no organ which is wea- 
kened, by whatever cause, can perform its func- 
tions with the same success as it did in the healthy 
state, so is there a derangement of the conditions 
of all those parts over which the brain has an in- 
fluence. But the brain fis the center from which 
the nerves of the body proceed, and, therefore, a 
disturbance of the functions of the brain is fol- 
lowed by a corresponding change throughout the 
whole extent of the living system. 


THE GERMANS IN OHIO. 
The German population of Ohio are a hardy, 
frugal, industrious people. They are mostly far- 
mers, and mind no body’s business but their 
own. Look at their farms, their orchards, their 
gardens, their cattle and horses, and you will see 
what they are about. They are among the first 
| practical farmers in Ohio. There is a neatness 
about their premises, which proves them to have 
been well instructed in the business of agricul- 
ture, and to understand the most profitable mode 
of cultivating the soil. Though generally well 
informed, they make no parade of their know- 
ledge. ‘They are never found intriguing for of- 
fice. They meddle little with politics,and yet 
no one set among us are more firmly established 
in their opinions. If error at any time creepsin- 
to their administration of the government, they 
are not slow in finding it out. They seek for cor- 
rect information. Plain and republican in all 
their notions, they despise extravagance in every 
thing. They delight in tilling the soil, and in 
using the best means in bringing it to a high 
state of perfection. Their barns are usually well 
filled, and their houses abounding in plenty. 
They drive fat horses, live honestly, and are fi- 
nally an honor to any state or country they in- 
habit. We rejoice to learn that the German emi- 
gration to this state is still increasing. There 
are at this time probably thirty thousand vo- 
ters in Ohio, and a population of more than 150,- 
000 of that industrious people.—Columbus Sen- 











tinel. 


A German priest walking in procession at the 
head of his parishioners, over cultivated fields, in 
order to procure a blessing on their future crops, 
when he came to those of an unpromising appear- 
ance, would pass on, saying, “‘ here prayers and 
isinging will avail nothing ; this must have ma- 
nure.” 


S ementtemens 
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IMPROVED ENGLISH CATTLE, 
FOR SALE AT AUCTION. 
HE subscriber will sell at the Fair, to be held 
at Rochester, on the 23d inst., ten or twelve 
head of young Cattle of J/urham and Devon 
stock. Bulls and Heifers, from six months to 
three years old, most of them got by his Improved 
short horned Durham Bull Admiral, who will be 
exhibited atthe same time. Several ofthe Heif- 
ers are now with calf by Admiral, 
Catalogues descriptive of the Animals will be 
given out before the sale. L. JENKINS. 
Canandaigua, Oct.3, 1833. 
P. S.—The subscriber has also at private sale 
a pair of fine blood Colts—one a three year old 
Filly, the other a two year old Gelding, which 
may be seen at the time and place as above. 
ALBANY NURSERY. 
RDERS for Trees and Plants from this es 
tablishment will be received and forwarded 
by L. Tucker, Proprietor of the Genesee Farm- 
er. The collection embraces, in addition to the 
ordinary fruits of our country, many foreign Ap- 
ples, Pears and Peaches, described as of the first 
quality in the London Horticultural Catalo e, 
and received principally from the Society’s Gar- 
den. Also,a few hundred Morus multicaulis, 
or Chinese mulberry, at 50 cents, or half the or- 
dinary price, some hundreds of the Ailantus. 
or Tree of Heaven, and two thousand Horse 
Chesnuts, of suitable size for planting. A dis- 
count will be made to those who buy to sell. In 
the ornamental department, there is more than 
300 select varieties of the Rose, and nearly the 
same number of varieties of the splendid double 














Dahlia. ‘Trees and plants carefully packed, and 











. . 
Whether the “ships” ever “came,” does not 
appear, 


forwarded without delay. 


October 12, 1833. 


MONROE GARDEN AND NURSERY 
GREECE, NEAR ROCHESTER, N., Y. : 
d be sub.criber offers to the public a choice 
selection of Fruit irees, of French, German 
English and American varieties, consisting ot 
Applies, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, A pricots 
Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Gooseberries 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental Trees 
Shrubs, Plants, Hard: Roses. Vines, Creepers 
Herbacious,Perrenial Plants, Bu'bous Roots, &e 

Also, a few hundred of the Morus Multicaulis 
or Phillipine Mulberry, the white Italian Mulber. 
y by the hundred or thousand, English Hawthorn 

uicks. Grape Vines of both native and foreign 
varieties, mostly of large size, tor sale by the sin 
gle vine, hundred or thousand at reduced prices 
‘Che subscriber has a large Green House well fill- 
ed with a large collection of choice Green- House 
Plants in good condition, 

All orders, by mail or otherwise, will be promp 
ly attended to, and packages delivered in Roches 
ter or at the mouth ef Genesee River. 

ASA ROWE. 

Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the 
Publisher of this paper 

Catalogues may be had at the office of the Ger. 
esee Farmer—wili be sent to those who wis); 
them gratis October 5, 1833. f6m 


YO BUILDERS AND FARMERS, 
IGHLY important and useful improvement 
in securing Frame buildings against the ef 
fects of the external atmosphere. 

The subscriber is owner and proprietor of the 
Patent, taken out in 1532, by Ebenezer Mix, 
I.sq., of Batavia, for his very important improve 
ment in securing houses and other farm buildings 
against the effects of heat, frost and moisture in 
the atmosphere 

This improvement was noticed in the Genesee 
Farmer, in the fail of 1832, and is now offered to 
the public notice. Its cheapness and importanc: 
to the comfort of buildings strongly recommend 
it to the attention of a discerning community. 

By this improvement the great and long desired 
point, of disarming the external atmosphere ot 
its unpleasant effects upon the comfort and well 
being of femilies is very fully attained 

Applications to the subscriber, post paid, inclo 
sing the inconsiderable equivalent of five dollars, 
will procure for the applicant the privilege wit! 
instructions for using the said Patent-right in the 
erection of one single building or dwelling house 

JOHN LOWBER. 
Batavia, Genesee Co., N. ¥., Oct. 5 1833. 
oct 5 6m 








ELECTION NOTICE. 


Monroe County, 
Sherif’s Office. Rochester, Sept. 12, 1833. 


GENERAL Election is to be held in the 
County of Monroe, on the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
days of November next, at which will be chosen 
the officers mentioned in the notice of the Secre 
tary of State, of whichacopy isannexed. _ 
E. M. PARSONS, Sherif. 


State of New-York, , 
Secretary’s Office. : Albany, Aug. 10, 1833. 
Sir—I hereby give you notice, that at the nex! 
eneral election in this State, to be held on the 
th, 5th, and 6th days of November next, a Sen 
ator is to be chosen in the Eighth Senate Dis 
trict, in place of Albert H. Tracy, whose term 
of service will expire on the last day of Decem 
ber next. 
Notice is also given, that at the said election 
the following proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution of this State will be submitted to the 
people, viz: 
1. “ For electing the Mayor of the the City of 
New-York by the electors thereof” 
2. “ For authorising the Legislature to reduce 
the duties on salt.” JUHN A. DIX, 


Tothe Sherif of the Secretary of State. 
County of Monroe. ot am i4-art 
N. B. The Inspectors of Election in the severe 
towns in your County will give notice of the elec- 





BUEL & WILSON, 
Albany, Sept. 10, 1833. sep 14 r4t 
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tion of Membersof Assembly, and for filling an’ 
vavancles in County Offices which may 





